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Eighty-third Annual Report of the 

Board of Directors of the American 

Peace Society. 

Presented at the Annual Meeting, Held at Balti- 
more, Md., May 4, 1911. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 
submits the eighty-third annual report of the work of the 
Society, together with a general statement of the position 
of the peace movement at the present time. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

Regular meetings of our Board have been held every 
two months from September to May. A number of 
adjourned and special meetings have also been held. 
The Executive Committee has likewise held many meet- 
ings to consider subjects specially referred to it by the 
Board. The meetings of the Board have been well 
attended and the discussions thorough and animated. 

Our Board and the Society have recently suffered a very 
great loss in the death of our loved and honored Presi- 
dent, Robert Treat Paine. Mr. Paine was the head of 
the Society for nearly twenty years. He brought to the 
position the influence of a distinguished name, an estab- 
lished character as one of the greatest philanthropists of 
the country, and a deep personal interest in all humani- 
tarian movements. The international peace movement 
became to him in his later years one of the most sacred 
of all humane causes. He was a generous contributor to 
the funds of the Society and to various other organiza- 
tions of like character. We desire to place on record in 
this report our great appreciation of Mr. Paine's lofty 
character, devotion to the good of humanity, and wide 
influence, and our high regard for him as a fellow- worker, 
in whose companionship it was always a delight and an 
inspiration to labor. 

THE NEW PBESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Board has been most fortunate in securing, to fill 
the place made vacant by Mr. Paine's death, one of the 
most eminent peace men of the country, Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton, United States Senator from Ohio. Senator 
Burton has for years been one of the foremost members 
of the Interparliamentary Union. His speeches both in 
the House and in the Senate have been able and timely 
contributions to the discussions of the subject. He is a 
recognized leader of the peace party in Congress, dis- 
tinguished alike for bis ability and for his unequivocal 
and straightforward advocacy of the principles of arbitra- 
tion and peace. Under his leadership we confidently 
expect for the American Peace Society a continuation 
and increase of its power and influence in the years 
before us. (Of course Senator Burton has nothing to do 
with the preparation of this report.) 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Society, both direct and 
through the Branches, has grown during the year until 
it has reached nearly four thousand, and is steadily 
increasing. 

FINANCES. 

Oar finances have continued about the same as last 
year. The total receipts, including balance from last year, 
have been $19,626.93. The total expenditures have been 



$18,324,38. Two small legacies, amounting to $1,232.01 
have been received. With the slight increase in our 
resources it has been impossible to enlarge and develop 
our work in fresh fields, now open, as might have been 
done. In order to meet the new opportunities present- 
ing themselves continually in several directions for very 
effective work, the Society ought to have at its disposal, 
as was stated in our report of last year, not less than 
$50,000 a year. New agencies, like those already in 
most successful operation in Chicago and Los Angeles, 
ought to be established in a number of other important 
cities of the country ; our Branch Societies ought to be 
increased both in numbers and in efficiency, our Lecture 
Bureau enlarged and strengthened, our monthly journal 
distributed in larger editions than has heretofore been 
possible, and more adequate supplies of our general 
pamphlet publications placed at the disposal of our 
workers in different fields. The public mind is to-day 
open to the principles and policies of the peace cause as 
has never before been the case, and with proper means 
at its disposal the Society might easily enlarge its work 
tenfold. The moment is a most auspicious one, full of 
hope and promise, and we urge our members and friends 
throughout the land to consider seriously whether it may 
not be possible for them to do more to finance the work 
than they are now doing. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

All the usual lines of our public work have been 
continued. The General Secretary, the other Secretaries, 
the members of our Lecture Bureau and other members 
of the Society have given many addresses in educational 
institutions, churches, before business organizations and 
associations of other kinds. The increasing demand for 
lectures in all parts of the nation has given convincing 
proof of the growing power of the peace movement. 
Our Assistant Secretary, Dr. James L. Tryon, recently 
made an extended lecture trip among universities, col- 
leges and churches in Canada, where he found a keen 
interest manifested in the peace cause in general, and 
especially in the proposed celebration, three or four years 
hence, of the one hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Canada and the mother country. The 
Field Secretary, Charles E. Beals, has been almost con- 
stantly engaged in giving lectures and assisting in hold- 
ing meetings in the Middle West, his trips extending 
from Chicago as far west as North Dakota and east as 
far as Buffalo. Robert C. Root, our efficient Pacific 
Coast representative, has found remarkable openings for 
work in the public schools and other educational institu- 
tions of California, and in several cities has given ad- 
dresses in practically all the upper grades of the city 
schools. 

At the New England Peace Congress, initiated from 
our office, and held at Hartford, Conn., in May last, our 
Society was strongly represented, our secretaries and 
other members being among the prominent speakers in 
the sessions of the Congress and in the meetings in the 
churches and in the various public schools of the city. 

At the Mohonk Arbitration Conference held in May 
last our Society was well represented, both on the pro- 
gram and in the work of the Business Committee. 

Our Secretary and other delegates attended and took 
part in the eighteenth International Peace Congress held 
at Stockholm the first week in August. 
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As for three years past, we again sent to Congress in 
February of this year a strong protest against the fur- 
ther increase of the navy, and later a remonstrance 
against the fortification of the Panama Canal. A com- 
mittee of our Board prepared a remonstrance giving 
reasons why the canal should not be fortified, secured the 
signatures to it of a number of eminent men, and then 
gave it wide circulation through the press. A clergy- 
men's remonstrance against further enlargement of the 
navy was circulated from our ofiice and signed by more 
than a thousand ministers in Massachusetts alone, and 
larger numbers of ministers than usual sent in similar 
remonstrances from other parts of the country. 

The work of our Press and Information Bureau, con- 
ducted by the Assistant Secretary, has been much larger 
and more fruitful than in any previous year. The press 
associations and individual newspapers have been more 
ready to take articles and dispatches than heretofore, 
some of them eagerly seeking for the latest data. 

OUR OFFICE AND LIBRARY. 

Our ofiice continues to be the centre of a large and 
ever-growing propaganda in many directions. The cor- 
respondence has been greater than in any previous year. 
Requests and orders for literature have been practically 
incessant, coming from students in the higher educational 
institutions, from teachers and pupils in the public schools, 
from clergymen, business men, professional men and 
others. The amount of literature sent out from our 
headquarters has been very large, especially that dealing 
with the live questions of the day, arbitration treaties, the 
international court of justice, limitation of armaments, 
the neutralization of the Panama Canal, etc. A number 
of new and important books, dealing with the more im- 
portant phases of the movement, have been added to the 
office library. Among these have been several works on 
international law, reports of the Venezuela arbitration at 
The Hague, etc. 

THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The monthly edition of the Advocate of Peace is 
now seven thousand five hundred copies, an increase of 
five hundred over last year. The members of the Branch 
Societies are all supplied with the paper. The New 
York Peace Society subscribes for the paper for all its 
members, which is furnished them at the same rate as to 
our own Branch members, namely, at half the subscription 
price. Through the generosity of friends the paper is 
furnished gratuitously, as in former years, to all the 
college and university libraries in the country, to theo- 
logical schools, Young Men's Christian Associations, 
public libraries, important weekly papers, etc. Special 
effort has been made the past year to make the depart- 
ment of reports of the peace movement throughout the 
world — of what other organizations as well as our own 
Branch Societies are doing — as complete as possible. 
As far as practicable, the most important peace addresses 
given by public men and others, both in this country and 
in Europe, have appeared in the pages of our journal. It 
has been suggested that the Advocate of Peace be 
made a semi-monthly, or even a weekly, publication, in 
order adequately to cover the ever-enlarging activities of 
the friends of peace ; but a larger force of workers and 
much greater resources than are now at command would 
be necessary for the carrying out of this suggestion, if on 



other grounds it should be found advisable. Our Secre- 
tary has suggested that the paper might be strengthened 
by the addition of a corps of editorial contributors, and 
it is hoped that this suggestion may soon be carried out. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

New editions of a number of our most important pam- 
phlets, of which we now issue about fifty different kinds, 
have been published within the year, and several new 
pamphlets have been added to the list. " Missions and 
International Peace," a powerful paper by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, " Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of 
Living," from the Massachusetts Commissions' Report, 
"A World Treaty of Arbitration," by Dr. Try on, are 
among the new issues. The most important books, both 
old and new, dealing with the problems of peace have 
been kept on hand, and the sale of these has been larger 
than heretofore. The most numerous calls for literature 
come from students in the higher educational institutions, 
the public high schools, and from teachers who are pre- 
paring their students for essays, orations, debates, etc. 
This demand has increased steadily for some years, and 
indicates how widely and deeply the peace movement is 
taking hold of the growing minds of the time. Much of 
this literature has to be given away or sold at a merely 
nominal rate. No other department of our propaganda 
work offers such a field for fundamental and lasting influ- 
ence as this. Unfortunately our chronic shortness of funds 
makes it impossible to do in this field even a tithe of 
what might be done, with the promise of very rich fruit- 
age in future years. The general public mind is just 
beginning to be thoroughly awakened to the magnitude 
of ihe claims of the peace movement, and it imperatively 
needs right instruction and sound direction. We appeal 
again to the friends of the cause to furnish much larger 
resources with which to do this work. Where hundreds 
of pamphlets are now sent out, thousands ought to be 
distributed. Everyone of the more than seven thousand 
libraries in the land ought to be furnished with a dozen 
or twenty of the leading works on peace. Most of them 
have none at all, and the students and others who come 
to them for information are turned away with no sub- 
stantial help. The chief demand of the past year has 
been for literature dealing with arbitration, the high court 
of international justice, the Hague Conferences, the limi- 
tation of armaments and the fortification of the Panama 
Canal. Every possible effort has been made to keep our 
literature fresh and up to date, though the demand for 
the old classical peace works is almost as great as ever, 
and necessitates our being ready to supply these at any 
time. 

OUR LECTURE BUREAU. 

Our list of available lecturers has been increased till 
we have at present twenty-seven enrolled. A consider- 
able number of these devote a large portion of the winter 
season to giving addresses before organizations of many 
kinds, and all of them have calls for lectures more or less 
frequently during the year. They for the most part give 
their services without compensation beyond that of ex- 
penses. Outside of our own Bureau there is an increas- 
ing number of public speakers in various cities who, 
impelled by the growing public interest in the cause, 
have taken up the subject of peace, and give frequent 
addresses thereon. 
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BRANCH AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Our list of Branch and Auxiliary Societies now in- 
cludes the following : 

Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Maryland Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 

New York Italian Peace Society, New York City. 
New York German- American Peace Society,New York City. 

Buffalo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cleveland Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chicago Peace Society, Chicago, 111. 

Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kan. 

Utah Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Northern California Peace Society, Berkeley, Cal. 

Southern California Peace Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Redlands Peace Society, Bedlands, Cal. 

Intercollegiate Peace Association, Cerro Gordo, 111. 

Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, Madison, Wis. 

State of Washington Peace Society, Seattle, Wash. 

City of Washington Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

All of these, except possibly one or two, have been 
doing active work during the season. The Chicago 
Peace Society, the largest and most vigorous of the 
Branches, increased its membership during the year to 
over six hundred, and includes many of the prominent 
citizens of Chicago. The Branches at Hartford, Conn., 
at Buffalo, N. Y., the new Maryland Society at Balti- 
more, the Cincinnati Society, the Cleveland Society and 
the Utah Society at Salt Lake City have all done excel- 
lent service, and most of them have considerably in- 
creased their membership. The California Societies, 
including the new organization at Redlands, have all 
developed into strong centres of influence. The Massa- 
chusetts Branch, organized because of the removal of our 
headquarters to Washington, has only just begun what 
it is hoped will prove a long and most useful career. All 
the Branch and Auxiliary societies have labored under the 
disadvantage of having little or no funds with which to 
carry on their work. If they could have proper resources 
they are all prepared and eager to do effective service in 
their several fields. Considerable correspondence has 
taken place looking towards the early organizing of fur- 
ther Branches in several localities. 

THE FIELD SECRETARYSHIP. 

The work of our Field Secretary, Charles E. Beals, 
during the past year has been most energetic and influ- 
ential. He has increased the membership of the Chicago 
Peace Society, of which he is the secretary, to more 
than six hundred. His services have been in almost con- 
stant demand for addresses before colleges and universi- 
ties, churches, clubs and other kinds of organizations 
working for the public good, not only in Chicago and 
vicinity, but in a number of the States of the Middle 
West. His office in Chicago, which is entirely financed 
by the Chicago Peace Society, has become the centre of 
a most important propaganda, through conference, dis- 
tribution of literature, and a large and growing corre- 
spondence. He has secured the active cooperation of a 
number of the most prominent men of the city in the 
religious, the commercial and the educational world. 
Mr. Beals has also spent a good deal of time in corre- 
spondence and personal work, looking to the formation 
of Branches of the American Peace Society, the fruits of 
which it is hoped to reap in the very near future. The 
headquarters of the Field Secretary and of the Chicago 



Peace Society have been removed from 153 La Salle 
Street to 30 North La Salle Street. The work of the 
Field Secretary is reported monthly in the Advocate 
or Peace. 

the pacific coast department. 
Our Pacific Coast representative, Robert C. Root, has 
continued with unabated energy and increasing success 
his work of introducing the peace cause into the educa- 
tional institutions, county teachers' institutes, churches, 
etc., of California. He has given special attention to 
organizing debates and peace prize contests in the col- 
leges and high schools. He has made his office in Los 
Angeles a bureau of information, which is more and 
more extensively used by the young men and women 
who are studying the peace movement. His services 
have been in increasing demand for lectures, and the 
reports of these in various newspapers indicate that sym- 
pathy with the peace movement is steadily increasing on 
the Pacific Coast. Through his influence an important 
section of the Southern California Peace Society has 
been recently established at Redlands. 

THE NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 

Because of the removal of the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society to Washington, a department 
for the New England States has just been created, which 
will be in charge of our former Assistant Secretary, Dr. 
James L. Tryon, and will have its quarters at 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, where our general office has so long been 
situated. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ARBITRATION AND PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Peace Congress for the New England States, 
initiated by our Secretary and held at Hartford, Conn., 
in May last year, proved to be a most unique and 
effective demonstration. The association with it of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Elihu Burritt at 
New Britain resulted in the organization of a great 
pageant in Burritt's honor, which was participated in by 
all the important local societies and fraternal organiza- 
tions, especially those of foreigners engaged in the in- 
dustries of the city. This pageant, which was splendidly 
organized and entirely free from military features, drew 
into its current practically the whole city of New Britain, 
and proved once for all that peace and human brother- 
hood can be made to appeal to the popular imagination 
and feeling even more powerfully than the military sys- 
tem with all its pomp and circumstance. There is no 
need of further description of the Congress here, as the 
proceedings were written up at the time in the Advo- 
cate of Peace and published in a valuable report under 
the editorship and supervision of Dr. Tryon. 

THE THIRD NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The initiatory steps towards holding a third National 
Peace Congress were taken by our Board early this year. 
After correspondence with different places by our Secre- 
tary, Baltimore was chosen as the seat of the congress. 
The organization of it was taken up heartily and enthusi- 
astically by the officials of the new Maryland Peace 
Society. Though initiated by our Society, it was decided 
that the congress should be held under the joint auspices 
of the peace societies of the country, and that an effort 
should be made to bring into it, especially from the South, 
persons who have not heretofore participated in the 
national congresses. The organizing committee have done 
their work in a most generous, thorough and admirable 
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way, and the results of their labors are now before us in 
the splendid meetings here going on, in connection with 
which our annual meeting is being held. An extended 
account of the congress will be given in the next issue of 
the Advocate of Peace, and in due time the steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings will appear. 

REMOVAL OE THE SOCIETY'S HEADQUARTERS TO 
WASHINGTON. 

For more than a year past the question of removing 
the headquarters of the Society to Washington has been 
under consideration. The increase of the membership of 
the Society and its extension to practically all parts of 
the nation, the establishment of Branch Societies in a 
number of important centres, the desirability of reaching 
more effectively the southern and southwestern sections 
of the country, and the increasing importance in many 
directions of the national capital in the education and 
direction of public opinion throughout the nation, led to 
the belief that a society, national in its scope and work 
as is the American Peace Society, ought to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities thus offered by the centre of the 
national life for increasing its standing and prestige 
throughout the country, and thus enabling it to do even 
more extended and effective work in the promotion of 
the great cause for which it has always stood. Three 
months ago, therefore, it was decided by a nearly unani- 
mous vote of the Board to make the change as soon as 
practicable. The removal has now been accomplished, 
and the national headquarters established in the Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 

The peace movement has continued to extend and 
strengthen itself throughout the world. The peace 
societies, of which there are now nearly six hundred, in 
spite of their limited resources and in the face of many 
obstacles, have carried on their propaganda with untiring 
devotion and increasing success. A number of new 
societies have been formed, either as branches of the 
general societies or as independent local organizations. 
The most noteworthy of the new organizations is the 
American Peace Society of Japan, recently formed with 
more than two hundred members in Tokio, and composed 
entirely of Americans residing in Japan. It has been 
established for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship between this country and Japan, and of 
counteracting the baneful influence of the jingoes of 
both countries. 

The eighteenth International Peace Congress, which 
met at Stockholm last August, was one of the most suc- 
cessful international peace conventions ever held. It 
was treated with great generosity by both the city and 
the national governments, and was noteworthy from the 
fact that it first brought into the international peace 
movement an especially large number of representatives 
from the northern countries of Europe — Scandinavia, 
Russia, Finland, etc. 

The International Peace Bureau, with headquarters at 
Berne, Switzerland, which binds all the peace societies 
of the world together, and is directed by a large Com- 
mission composed of leading peace workers from different 
countries, was awarded the Nobel Prize in December last, 
and is now in a position to make itself felt throughout 
the world as it never has been before. 



The National Peace Congresses, held the past summer 
and autumn in Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and 
some of the smaller countries of Europe, have all been 
occasions of great interest and have borne witness to the 
growth and increasing power of the cause. 

The Interparliamentary Union, now having a member- 
ship of three thousand, and the International Law Asso- 
ciation, composed of more than four hundred prominent 
jurists and publicists of different nations, have held suc- 
cessful conferences during the year, the former in 
Brussels, the latter in London. An increased number 
of governments now contribute annually to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, and its newly organized and better 
financed bureau at Brussels has added much to the power 
of this remarkable body of statesmen. 

In this country the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
which now, through its permanent secretary, continues 
its work throughout the year among business and other 
organizations; the American Association for International 
Conciliation in cooperation with the general International 
Conciliation at Paris ; the International School of Peace, 
founded by Mr. Ginn, which has recently completed its 
organization and incorporation, and has changed its 
name to the World Peace Foundation ; the American 
School Peace League, whose work is among teachers 
and teachers' organizations ; the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, which held 
a remarkably successful Conference in Washington in 
December ; the New York Peace Society, the strongest 
and most efficient of the local societies ; the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Society; the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia with its branches!; the Peace 
Department of the National Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, — have all in their separate fields been 
unusually active during the year. 

The annual Peace Days — the eighteenth of May in 
the schools, and the third Sunday in December in the 
churches — have been more generally observed the past 
year than previously. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
has been brought into great prominence by the success- 
ful settlement of the long-standing dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain over the North Atlantic 
Fisheries, and by the adjustment of the Orinoco Steam- 
ship Company controversy between our country and 
Venezuela. 

The question of the organization of the International 
High Court of Justice, voted for in principle by the 
second Hague Conference, has continued to claim large 
public attention by reason of the action of our govern- 
ment in proposing the transformation of the Prize Court 
into a regular Court of Arbitral Justice, and by the 
approval of this proposition by a number of the impor- 
tant governments of the world. 

The year has been marked also by the addition of a 
number of treaties of obligatory arbitration to the long 
list of conventions of this type previously concluded. 

THE CARNEGIE PEACE ENDOWMENT. 

One of the most noteworthy events of the year was 
the setting apart on the 14th of December last by An- 
drew Carnegie of ten millions of dollars for the promo- 
tion of the abolition of war, " the foulest blot on our civi- 
lization." This princely gift called forth the warmest 
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appreciation of the donor's generosity from the friends 
of peace everywhere. It has awakened the hope that 
the international peace cause, confessedly the greatest and 
most commanding reform movement before the world, 
is at last to be adequately financed. 

The Carnegie Peace Endowment, administered by the 
board of able and eminent men to whom it has been en- 
trusted, will do much to give the peace movement a pres- 
tige and power of which heretofore it has hardly dreamed. 
But the movement has reached a position where it needs 
the income of a much greater fund than this. It has 
come to be known that applications enough from many 
peace organizations have been made for help from the 
Carnegie Endowment to swamp the whole Fund. The 
price of a single battleship for the cause of peace sounds 
large in the abstract, but while the nations are spending 
in the aggregate on preparations for war and in meeting 
the outlay entailed by past wars each year two hundred 
times the amount of the whole Carnegie Fund, it seems 
reasonable that the greatest humanitarian movement of 
the day, the success of which is to relieve humanity from 
untold burdens, should have at its disposal the income of 
at least one or two hundred millions of dollars for the 
successful accomplishment of its ends. May we not hope 
that other men of wealth will follow the example set by 
Mr. Carnegie? 

THE PROPOSED ANGLO- AMERICAN UNLIMITED TREATY 
OF ARBITRATION. 

The lead taken by the United States government in 
the year preceding our last annual report with a view to 
securing thorough consideration by government commis- 
sions of the problem of limitation of armaments and for 
the transformation of the International Prize Court, pro- 
vided for by the second Hague Conference, into a general 
International Court of Arbitral Justice, has been followed 
the past year by another great step. President Taft, 
following up his suggestion of last year, that all questions 
in controversy between nations, including those of na- 
tional honor and vital interests, should be arbitrated, has 
opened the way for the negotiation of an unlimited 
treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. This advance 
has been met with the utmost cordiality by the British 
government and with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
general British public, and it is now practically certain 
that the next great step in the progress of our movement 
will be the early conclusion of a treaty of arbitration of 
the widest scope between the two English-speaking peo- 
ples. In other countries this proposal has aroused deep 
and widespread sympathy, and the example, when set, is 
practically sure to be followed by other nations. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

We have clearly reached in the progress of the peace 
movement a moment of great solemnity, when events of 
the most momentous character are just ahead of us. 
Hope and expectation may well be on tiptoe. But the 
hour for loosing emotions and shouting victory has not 
yet come. The time demands faith and patient courage 
and steady heroic endeavor. For the triumph which is to 
be, even in any particular direction, depends still upon us 
and upon our co-workers of other lands. If failure and dis- 
appointment are not still to confront us, then every one of 
us must stand steady in his place and do his duty. But the 
times are ripening fast. The curse of war cannot much 
longer blight the earth. The international institutions, 



based on a growing sense of respect and justice, out of 
whose working a reign of law is to be established, are 
slowly but surely laying the foundations of permanent 
peace. The long night of hatred, savagery and mutual 
destruction is drawing to an end. Let us thank God for 
what he has wrought, and proceed with joy and courage 
to the duties lying next before us. 
On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 



The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 

Opinions, Resolutions, Etc. 
British National Peace Council. 

The National Peace Council heartily welcomes the 
response which Sir Edward Grey has made to the proposi- 
tion of President Taft for a treaty of arbitration covering 
all questions with the United States of America. It also 
gladly recognizes that the proposed treaty has the sup- 
port of all parties in the state, and has elicited a gener- 
ous and full approval from Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

The Council welcomes Sir Edward Grey's declaration 
that such a treaty is not to be confused with any idea of 
alliance defensive or offensive. The Council, represent- 
ing all the peace and arbitration organizations in the 
country, calls upon all those who desire to further the 
cause of peace to promote an active expression of public 
opinion in favor of such treaty, which it believes the na- 
tion earnestly desires to see concluded at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Council desires to emphasize the fact that this 
treaty is to be welcomed not only on account of our 
special and intimate relations with the United States, 
but because it should lead to the conclusion of similar 
treaties with other countries, and supply the means for 
bringing to an end the present mad race for increased 
armaments. 

Congregational Churches of Greater Boston. 
Whereas, A treaty, looking to the submission of all 
questions which may arise between Great Britain and the 
United States to a Board of Arbitration, with mutual 
agreement to abide by the decision of such a Board, has 
been inaugurated by President Taft and' Sir Edward 
Grey, and is being at this time drawn up and prepared 
for submission to the United States Senate at the present 
extra session of Congress ; therefore 

Resolved, That the Boston Ministers' Meetings repre- 
senting Congregational Churches of Greater Boston do 
most heartily commend such a treaty. We believe that 
its effect as an example will be far-reaching, and that it 
will do much toward the extension of the principle of 
International Arbitration and the ultimate realization of 
the application of the Arbitration method in settling dif- 
ferences between nations, and thus of permanent and 
universal peace. We urge the Christian Church through- 
out the United States to support the movement with 
such ardent advocacy as shall insure its adoption by the 
Senate. 

The Archbishop of York. 

Statesmen of both political parties had made an appeal, he 
had almost said issued a challenge, to the Christian church 
to which every Christian was bound to respond. It was 
impossible to say what results might come from the mem- 
orable words used by Sir Edward Grey, but at least they 



